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carry to the grave.*127 But, he explains'in 1791, this account of his ill-
treatment does not refer to the last fifty years: 'the erection of other
mills has given a choice of place, and humanity has introduced a kinder
treatment \m Peel denied in the House of Commons that abuses were
at their worst in large establishments, where, he said, *it was to the
interest of the masters to derive benefit from the labours of the appren-
tices, rather than to destroy them, as they had received them without a
premium* - another member having said that the murder of apprentices
by their masters was not infrequent, and instanced a case in 1787 of a
baker who had shut a girl up in a heated oven.129
There were many evils in the apprenticeship system; the lot of the
poor child apprenticed for his labour was often peculiarly unfortunate,
and among poor children in general, the parish child had special dis-
advantages. His long term of servitude (before 1767) had deplorable
results, and, with the best will in the world it was difficult to find a
satisfactory master for the child from the workhouse or the London
streets* As time went on however, his relative disadvantages grew
less. Well-managed parishes and charitable institutions, such as the
Foundling Hospital, whose children were by law apprenticed under the
same regulations as parish children, or the Orphan Asylum, by giving
a comparatively superior education, and paying special attention to the
choice of a master, visiting the apprentice from time to time, and with-
holding part of the fee as an inducement to good treatment, had im-
proved the lot of a certain number of poor children.
The repeal in 1814 of the Statute of Apprentices (1563), making
seven years* apprenticeship compulsory, did not affect apprenticeship
tinder the poor law, which lingered on till 1844. Indeed it was in a great
measure parish apprenticeship which kept ihe old indoor apprenticeship
system (in its least satisfactory form) crystallized in a modern environ-
ment. In spite of statutory safeguards the dangers due to barbarous
and autocratic masters and mistresses could not be gTitntnatfvJ. One of
the late degenerate descendants of the old London ballads, bought by
Francis Place as a curiosity, purports to be the last dying speech (with
embellishments) of Esther Hitner, a tambour worker, executed in 1829
for the murder of a parish apprentice girl aged ten, whom she had
starved and beaten. Out of seven parish girls bound to this woman,
three had died: